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Bradford, Boston 1837, the sword and belt of 
Orion again spoken of as the "Yard and Ell " 
with a short description. 

Going still farther back, E. H. Burritt A. M. 
in his Geography of the Heavens, published 
at Hartford, Conn., in 1833, gives a more de- 
tailed description. He says : 

"Those four brilliant stars in the form of a 
long square or parallelogram, intersected in 
the middle by the 'Three Stars' or ell and 
yard— form the outlines of Orion." 

Again, in speaking of the stars in the belt 
he says : 

"They are usually distinguished by the 
name of the ' Three Stars ' because there are 
no other stars in the heavens that exactly re- 
semble them in position and brightness, etc., 
etc. 

The more common appellation for them, in- 
cluding those in the sword, is the ell and 
yard. They derive the latter from the cir- 
cumstance that the line which unites the three 
stars in the belt measures just 3 in length, 
and is divided by the central star into two 
equal parts like a yard stick ; thus serving as 
a gradual standard for measuring the distances 
of stars from each other, etc., etc. 

There is a row of stars south of the belt 
running obliquely . . . which forms the sword. 
This row is called the ell because it is once 
and a quarter the length of the yard or belt." 

It has been asked repeatedly, "Why do 
they say, 'de los' ell an' yard?" That is un- 
doubtedly a poetic fancy. 

When Johnny can tell by their position in 
the heavens that it is near midnight, he does 
not say "de los' ell an' yard." He sees them. 
It is in the corn shucking song that they are 
lost. 

The corn shucking in some parts of the 
South, as the rice gathering in others, was 
looked forward to as a festival season. It was 
often made in turn, on one plantation and 
then another, an all-night jollification, joined 
in by negros of the neighboring plantations. 

During the night songs were sung, often ac- 
companied by a crude form of shuffling dance ; 
jokes were passed around and refreshments 
liberally provided, were thoroughly enjoyed. 

At this season of the year the ell and yard 
are below the horizon, or not visible till day- 
break. To the negro they are "lost," but he 
knows they will herald the day when a cer- 
tain amount of corn is expected to be "in" 



or housed, and the corn shucking ceases for 
the time. 

His fancy pictures them while still below 
the horizon as waiting or hunting for the 
morning and in this poetic way he says : 

*' Fer de los' ell an' yard is a huntin' fer de mornin' 
En she'll ketch up widdus 'fo' we ever git dis corn in." 

Or is it perhaps possible that from the same 
source which supplied the whole conception, 
a hazy idea was obtained of Orion the mighty 
hunter, who was beloved by the Dawn. 

NOTK. 

Since writing the above, an effort to find, if 
possible, some use or knowledge of the ex- 
pression "The Ell and Yard" outside of the 
Southern states, has resulted in the discovery 
of a trace of it, in a perverted form, among 
the retired sea captains on Cape Cod ; notably 
those who have spent most of their lives whal- 
ing. 

One old captain who, 1 was told, knew more 
about lunar observations than any man on the 
end of the Cape, informed me that he had 
never heard of the Ell and Yard, but knew all 
about the Yard and L. His explanation of 
this was that the "three bright stars" were 
called the "Yard " because they resemble the 
yard-arm of a ship and when joined to the 
stars in the sword, they form the letter L. 

Another form of the expression that was 
given me was simply the letter L. From that 
version the " Yard " had disappeared entirely. 

Annie Weston Whitney. 
Baltimore, Md. 



FRENCH THE A TRE. 
Essai stir Favart el les Origines de la Comi- 

die Milie de Chant. Par Auguste Font. 

Toulouse : Edouard Privat, 1894. 8vo, 350 

pp. 
The origin and development of the Optra 
Comique has been recently discussed in a 
work offered by M. Auguste Font to the 
Faculty des Lettres de Paris, as Doctor's 
thesis. An accurate history of this form of 
entertainment ought to throw a strong light on 
the manners and social tone of the eighteenth 
century in France since it is truly affirmed that 
the state of a people's civilization can be 
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judged by their choice of amusement, their 
moral condition by the character of the relax- 
ation in which they indulge. It is most im- 
portant that careful attention be given to this 
phase of a nation's life, and the investigations 
upon this theme should be of value. With 
Favart as a fixed point, the author goes back 
into the thirteenth century, and traces thence 
the gradual evolution of a species of popular 
expression, unique in itself, and peculiar to 
the people by whom it has been so inordi- 
nately cherished. 

The writer was fortunate in having access to 
the documents purchased by the government at 
Favart's death, and now jealously guarded in 
the library of the Grand Opera House. These 
consist of three large portfolios filled with un- 
sorted manuscripts and notes relating to his 
various plays. M. Font also makes use of the 
life of the poet by his grandson, and refers to 
contemporary literature, as well as to the large 
collections known as Theatre de la Foire and 
Theatre Complet. The matter offered is abun- 
dant, and the authorities quoted are most ex- 
tensive; the presentation is sketchy and ill- 
balanced, but the research seems carefully 
made, and a complete list of the plays en- 
hances the value of the essay. The treatment 
closes with a glance at Sedaine who encour- 
aged and fostered the movement shaped by 
Favart. It covers six or eight centuries, going 
back to the love-songs of the troubadours and 
the lyrical contests of the age of chivalry. 

To sing chansons, to hold tournaments of 
antiphonal verse or jeu-partis, to divert a 
goodly company with some romantic tale, 
partly recited and partly sung, was as natural 
to the French cavalier of the middle ages as 
language itself. The passion for song and 
dance is inborn in the lightsome Celt, and the 
pot-pourri performances given at that time in 
the open air, on the Pont Neuf, and in the 
public places of Paris, were only an outcome 
of this characteristic disposition. Tuneful and 
appealing airs, apt to seize the popular fancy 
were caught up by wandering musicians and 
thus scattered throught the country. The 
minstrel left them singing behind him in every 
town through which he passed, and these 
vaudevilles, as they came to be called, were 
used again and again, always heard with un- 



diminished pleasure, no matter to what words 
they were fitted, or with what ideas they were 
associated. They were heard on the street 
and in the homes of the people. Mme la 
Comtesse would warble absently a refrain at 
her toilette, and the King himself might hum 
some tune while sitting in his cabinet. In 
course of time these airs, through frequent 
adaptation, became most supple, and any 
change in rhythm or time could be readily 
made when a setting was required for some 
recent political or social squib. 

Later on, when Paris became the assured 
throne of the consolidated kingdom, and the 
royal court there assumed authority in mat- 
ters of art and fashion, this was the centre 
from which were disseminated all novelties 
and innovations. Endorsed by the capital, 
any idea or mode would be certain of influence 
throughout the provinces and burgs of the 
land. The special channel of radiation was 
then, as now, trade, and the large fairs held at 
Paris furnished the means of intercourse and 
exchange. 

The spot where the St. Germain market is 
now held was in olden times the focus of gay- 
ety in the town. Inaugurated in the days of 
Philip Augustus, this fair, which lasted from 
February until Easter, was a constant attrac- 
tion for the burghers, and a source of diversion 
for the finer folk of the court. Booths were 
spread on every hand for the exhibition of 
curious wares and costly products of foreign 
lands. Rare embroideries from Persia, ex- 
quisite Venetian glass, filmy silks, cobwebs of 
delicate lace, and sinister blades of Damascus 
dazzled the eye and bewildered the judg- 
ment. Here was to be seen the intricate 
workmanship of Italian goldsmiths, or per- 
chance a piece of finely decorated silver 
wrought by the cunning hand of a Cellini, 
while near by precious stones flashed back the 
sunlight, or mimicked the glare of the torches. 
Farther on, a fortune teller in sombre sable 
sent shivers of awe through his audience, or 
an importunate bell summoned the loiterers to 
a dramatic performance in which acts and 
words none of the purest, evoked uncontrolla- 
ble laughter. Here tumblers twisted them- 
selves into strange figures, dancers pirouetted 
and whirled giddily on their toes, and tight 
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rope performers challenged applause by their 
dexterity. Harlequin and Columbine glided 
through their pantomime, and jugglers dazed 
the imagination by their marvellous feats. 
During the day, trade was briskly carried on, 
but with the magic of torchlight the place be- 
came a bewildering fairy land. Titled lords 
and ladies might be seen glittering in satin and 
cloth of gold ; loud laughter and gay songs 
echoed through the corridors ; and boisterous 
words frequently carrying bloodshed in their 
train, might be heard above the general mur- 
mur of voices. It was a constant carnival of 
mirth, gorgeousness, and orgies indescribable, 
a scene of unbridled license and wantonness, 
where anything that could amuse would gain 
instant recognition. 

Across the river, beyond the church of St. 
Laurent, on the ground now occupied by the 
Chemin defer de I' Est, was a smaller market 
known by the name of the sacred edifice near 
which it was held. This was too distant to be 
frequented by the city people, and till the time 
of Louis XIV it was given over to the country 
folk who, during the months of August and 
September, came hither to lay in their supply 
of earthenware and china. In the reign of the 
Grand Monarch, however, it took a step for- 
ward and almost rivalled its brilliant sister. 

At these two great successive cosmopolitan 
gatherings, theatrical entertainments were 
popular in the extreme. The benches would 
be crowed with eager sightseers, whether it 
were to watch the lifelike puppets of a cleverly 
manoeuvred show, or to applaud the graceful 
posing of some foreign star. The fame of 
these entertainments, in certain instances, 
reached the royal ears, and special perfor- 
mances would be commanded before the 
court. Countenanced in this manner by the 
first tribunal of taste in the land, the compa- 
nies of the fair became the fashion, and, as 
the seventeenth century drew to a close, im- 
pinged upon the prerogatives of the Grand 
Opera. 

The latter species of entertainment had 
been inaugurated under the Italian Lulli, and 
the quick jealousy of the musician took alarm. 
Were the musical performances of the mag- 
nificent Palais Royal, produced with all the 
accessories of orchestra and ballet to be 



slighted for a miserable show of itinerant 
players ? Influenced by the representations of 
the intolerant master, the king forbade va- 
grant actors the use of singing or dancing, 
restricting them to puppets, tumbling and 
pantomime. The dignified dame, now known 
as the Comidie Francaise had also had occasion 
to complain bitterly of these impertinent up- 
starts filching plays that were her peculiar 
property, and it was with extreme satisfaction 
that she saw this check applied to their pre- 
tensions. 

The Opera in France is an exotic. From 
the beginning of the renaissance several at- 
tempts were made to transplant the drama of 
Italy to the Parisian stage. Henry the Third 
yielding to the dominant influence of his time 
invited to Blois a celebrated Florentine troupe 
under the direction of Flaminio Scala and 
made persistent attempts to thwart the op- 
position of parliament and establish them 
permanently in his kingdom, but the death of 
their patron, and subsequently political dis- 
turbances ruined the venture. The stalwart, 
amorous son of Jeanne d'Albret, in the latter 
part of his reign, again favored such an en- 
terprise, possibly to draw off the jealous at- 
tention of his Italian spouse from the royal 
gallantries, and again the undertaking failed. 
From this time little more is heard of the Ital- 
ian drama till the brilliant days of Louis the 
Fourteenth. The Cardinal lover of Anne of 
Austria sought to divert his troublesome 
young sovereign from affairs of state by en- 
listing his interest in aesthetic matters. Pas- 
sionately devoted to art himself, he quite un- 
intentionally inculcated in his royal charge a 
love of music allied to scenic representa- 
tion, and developed a taste which bore splen- 
did fruit later on when Mazarin's cunning 
brain had returned to dust. 

Meanwhile the adaptation of musical form 
had assumed appreciable proportions on its 
native soil, and now when it appears in a foreign 
land there is a distinct suggestion of its mod- 
ern tone. The first approach to genuine opera 
in France was seen in La Folle Supposee given 
at the Theatre du Petit Bourbon in 1645. 
Most of the play was spoken, to be sure, but 
there was a large orchestra which accom- 
panied the singing of original airs, and led 
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the ballet. Musical setting, however, was not 
considered an organic part of the performance. 
It was extraneous to the main interest, and 
was used merely as an embellishment, or as a 
means of appeal to the restless tastes of the 
French people. There was also elaborate 
stage machinery. 

The success of this new departure was 
quickly felt, and reflected in the literature of 
the stage, both in the style of the productions 
and in the regulation of form to the ruling 
craze. Corneille deigned to avail himself of the 
vulgar fancy for intricate stage mechanism, 
and Moliere with his subtle sense adjusted 
himself without delay to the popular point of 
view. J^e Mariage ForcS, La Princesse, and 
Le Sicilien approached extremely near to the 
province of the modern Optra Comique; too 
near, in fact, as events shortly proved. 

Again Lulli stands forth as the jealous 
guardian of his precious exotic. The nurs- 
ling is bravely struggling into independent 
life and every breath that blows upon it must 
be carefully tempered. To check what might 
prove a dangerous ambition, the king, per- 
suaded by Lulli, compelled Moliere to cut 
down the number of his company, and with- 
draw from a competition which would have 
proved disastrous to the favored plaything of 
the hour. Moliere yielded perforce, though 
his future relations with the Italian appeared 
strained. The connection hitherto existing 
between them was severed, and the composer 
turned to Philip Quinault, the baker's son, as 
his future collaborator, declining the proffered 
services of La Fontaine as quite impracti- 
cable. 

Before this discouragement of his efforts, 
however, Moliere had made important strides 
toward an end which he did not himself re- 
alize. By the introduction of singing after the 
dances, by the use of rhythmic prose, by con- 
necting the isolated scenes with a definite 
plot, he paved the way for his successors, 
while by the wit, gayety, and merry feeling of 
his couplets he set a standard which pointed 
directly toward the result of future years. 
Who now was to inherit the work so success- 
fully inaugurated by Moliere and unconsciously 
to develop this peculiar genre? Was it Lulli 
and Quinault, in their Grand Opera at the 



Palais Royal, successful and prosperous in 
the sunlight of courtly patronage ? Was it the 
native French comedians of the Hotel Guene- 
Gaud, the natural heirs of their great country- 
man ? Or was it the Italian company of the 
Hotel Bourgogne, which was attracting the 
people by its coarsely clever performances ? 

Lulli had been forbidden to make use of 
Moliere's peculiar kind of work. The French 
comedians were restrained by a similar royal 
injunction in favor of Lulli. So the Italian 
company assumed his repertory, and with 
the quick perception of inherited culture 
pushed forward the incipient type that had 
fallen into their hands until it became Comedie 
Vaudeville, the precursor of Opera Comique _ 
In the plays thus produced, prose was used 
for ordinary passages, verse for scenes of ele- 
vated feeling, familiar melodies, or vaudevilles, 
for ridicule and uproarious gayety, and original 
airs, for the expression of tenderness, or the 
exhibition of the soloists' voices. The object 
always distinctly kept in view was to promote 
laughter by means of mingled songs and dia- 
logue. Extreme indulgence had all along 
been shown to this foreign troupe, as to a 
spoiled child, and their performances gradually 
became quite unrestrained. The language 
used was coarse, even indecent, and the act- 
ing and dancing shockingly licentious ; but 
they presumed one point too far, when in 1697 
a new play was announced called La Fausse 
/'rude, and the insult to Mme de Maintenon 
recoiled upon them. The Comidie Ltalienne 
was banished from Paris for a score of years 
in spite of the prayers and entreaties of its 
admirers. 

Again the Comedie melie de chant seems 
abandoned, but in reality it only suffers eclipse 
for a season, to appear directly under native 
auspices and thence expand into an. expression 
of national life. 

In the fairs of St. Gsnrnin and St. Laurent 
already mentioned, this form of drama finds a 
congenial and effective stage. At the former 
there were just now three theatres, and 
all of them with one consent quietly adopted 
the material of the disgraced Italian company. 
Paris smiled, and flocked to participate in the 
amusement so dear to its frivolous soul. Once 
more the Comidie Francaise viewed with 
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alarm the success of these popular attractions. 
Although protected by government, she saw 
with dismay her audiences dwindling and the 
receipts shrinking to a most disquieting figure. 
So an injunction was again obtained against 
the theatres of the fairs, forbidding them any 
utterance whatsoever on the stage, or the 
production of any dramatic exhibition spoken 
or sung. Then followed a period of incessant 
plot and counterplot, a time of quibbling evas- 
ion and deceit ; passion was roused, and 
violence restored to. All Paris took sides in 
the quarrel. 

Obliged finally to yield to its powerful op- 
ponent, the Thidtre de la Foire found itself 
definitely restrained to dumb show. But here 
the public came in, and as usual eventually 
turned the quarrel in the direction of its own 
gratification. In order to elucidate certain 
scenes, unintelligible it was complained when 
rendered by gesture alone, the plan was a- 
dopted of writing out the explanation in large 
characters and displaying it at the appropriate 
moment. But French felicity took offence at 
the awkwardness of this procedure, and the 
scheme was then tried of throwing these in- 
terpretations into couplets arranged to some 
pertinent vaudeville. These were played by 
the orchestra, while persons hired for the oc- 
casion, and placed in different parts of the 
house, caught up the air lustily, and sang the 
explanatory rhymes. The success of this ven- 
ture was triumphant. The whole audience 
grasped the situation and joined in with en- 
thusiastic satisfaction. The ComSdie Fran- 
caise had driven the actors of the fair out of 
the domaine of dialogue and spoken parts ; 
the Grand Opera, actuated by similar antago- 
nism, had forbidden them arias and original 
musical settings so the Optra Comique was 
crushed back again, while, as her precursor, 
the Opera Vaudeville assumed a definite posi- 
tion on the French stage, and became highly 
popular. 

Let us consider now the character of this 
sort of operatic entertainment, which held the 
fancy of the Parisians for more than half a 
century. We first detect its existence in the 
couplets already noted, which were sung by 
spectators to popular airs, and acted in panto- 
mime by performers on the stage. At first 



these couplets were badly constructed and few 
in number, but they gradually improved in 
quality and their use became more frequent. 
The moral tone of the whole work was ex- 
ceedingly questionable. The language was 
satirical and indecent, pointed by broad buf- 
foonery. Measures of national policy and 
social usages were subjects for comment or 
ridicule, and no little influence was exerted in 
this way upon the tone of public feeling. In 
proof of the popularity of this new opera, we 
find the Come'die Frangaise lowering her rigid 
standard, and introducing upon her stage the 
prime attractions of the vaudeville song and 
dance. 

The religious devotion of Louis the Four- 
teenth in his later years did not affect the 
manners of his people at large, nor even of 
his nobles except while at court. The petites 
maisons, soon to become notorious, were al- 
ready endorsed by such names as the Prince 
de Conti, the Due de Vend6me, and the Due 
d'Orleans with his beautiful bad daughter, the 
Duchesse de Berry, and theatrical entertain- 
ments catered only too successfully to a taste 
at once meretricious and depraved. 

Chiefly instrumental in the future develop- 
ment of the Opera Vaudeville, according to 
our author, were Le Sage, Fuselier, and 
Dorneval. Fuselier was the pioneer in com- 
positions of this sort, and his efforts and fail- 
ures contained valuable lessons to his collea- 
gues. For a score of years, these three men 
labored together, but their work was not the 
outcome of any literary impulse. Necessity 
called it forth, and it had the hireling stamp 
upon it. The fame of Le Sage was secured 
by Gil Bias, not by his writings for the theatre; 
nevertheless, an important advance had been 
made in musical comedy during his time, and 
the designation, Opera Comique, as applied to 
the vaudeville productions was now first heard. 
By a concession from the Grand Opera the 
performers themselves were allowed to sing 
their airs ; the couplets were connected by 
prose, thereby securing consistency and clear- 
ness, and on the whole there was a rise in 
literary standard and an improvement in dra- 
matic construction. Le Sage and his co-work- 
ers took the shapeless mass left by the ComS- 
die Italiemie and moulded it into form, endow- 
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ing it with virility and an informing; spirit. 
The attitude of the public never wavered ; 
there was quick response to the double enten- 
dre of the familiar songs and never-ending 
delight in the simple music and graceful pos- 
ing of the ballet. The death of Le Sage 
seems to conclude the first tangible epoch in 
the history of the Opera Comique as related 
by M. Font. 

In advancing from this point, we are at 
once impressed with the decided improve- 
ment of the moral tone of the comic stage, as 
indeed of all artistic expression. More than 
a century before, a reaction had set in at the 
H6tel de Rambouillet against the gallantry 
and grossness of the Renaissance, and this 
breath of purity was gradually reviving the 
sick soul of France. Hitherto natural emo- 
tion had been stifled, and real sentiment 
chilled by scepticism and debauchery : to 
ridicule simplicity and ingenuousness in man- 
ners or art was the fashion, and all manifesta- 
tions of spiritual life were met with derision 
and satire. Ennui arising from this decay of 
the ideal reigned supreme, and in consequence 
there came a revulsion toward artlessness 
and well-doing ; the theatres promptly reg- 
istered this new attitude and a total change is 
noticed on the playbills. Panard, the alle- 
gorist, was the apostle of the new period ; his 
plays show virtue triumphant, and the senti- 
mental moral at the close is always distinctly 
formulated. The charm of his work consists 
in the humor and goodness with which he 
observes the world, and the grace of his com- 
ments. He was clever in versification, ready 
in wit, fertile in resource, and strong enough 
of hand to pass on the torch to Favart who 
was to light therefrom the brilliant flame of a 
recognized form of French drama. 

It was through most modest by-ways that 
the fair hand-maid of Euterpe reached her 
throne among the French people. Lulli was 
scullion in the kitchen of Mme de Montpen- 
sier ; Favart was pastry cook in the Rue de la 
Verrerrie. As a child the latter's talents 
were realized by fond parents, and he had the 
advantage of a course at the College Louis-le- 
Grand, whence he was recalled from a ca- 
reer already promising, by his father's death. 
The young man assumed the family cares 



with a sigh, and beguiled his leisure by writ- 
ing plays for the Opera Vaudeville to which 
diversion he was predisposed by an early 
musical training from his father. His work 
attracted the attention of the manager of the 
theatre, and though he wrote anonymously he 
soon had the gratification of seeing his efforts 
recognized. According to our author, Favart's 
dramatic career is to be divided into three 
periods. From 1734 to 1740 may be called a 
time of probation, during which his ability 
was tested by no fewer than eighteen plays, 
most of them written in conjunction with 
Panard, Fagin, and others. The next twenty 
years witnessed the expansion of his original- 
ity and the exercise of his full powers. Dur- 
ing this time hi: composed his best comedies 
in vaudevilles and ariettas, and several pas- 
torals and pantomimes. La Chercheuse d' Es- 
prit passed through two hundred successive 
representations, touching with new life the 
inanimate stage, and apprizing the author of 
his strongest bent. Stirred by this success, 
the theatre St. Germain broke through its 
fossilized ways, and set about improving its 
administration. In addition to his rights as 
author, Favart was subsidized to lend his aid 
to the fresh enterprises, among which was ac- 
curacy and appropriateness of costume, an in- 
novation which took all Paris by storm. The 
Comedies Francaise and Italienne, were de- 
serted, and, in revengful self-defence, they suc- 
ceeded in having the Opera Comique sup- 
pressed. 

This was a severe biow to the poet ; it 
meant to him the difference between four 
thousand livres a year and nothing ; but for 
this loss he was largely consoled by his be- 
witching girl-wife whom he had recently mar- 
ried from the boards. Moreover, his fortunes 
were somewhat mended by an invitation from 
Marshal Saxe to assume entire direction of a 
dramatic troupe, which was to accompany 
the army to Brussels. This connection with 
the licentious warrior may be passed over 
hurriedly, as little creditable ; it finally drove 
Favart into exile, and rendered his wife nearly 
desperate by a series of exasperating perse- 
cutions which terminated only with the death 
of the amorous old dotard. The husband 
and wife were reunited at Paris, and he became 
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temporarily associated with the Theatre Ital- 
ien. The city, however, was clamoring for 
the reestablishment of its old favorite, and 
soon the Favart family were able to assume 
their former position in the Optra Comique. 

A great convulsion brought about by an ap- 
parently unimportant incident now seized the 
operatic world in Paris. A traveling Italian 
company had sung the Serva Padrona, by 
Pergolese, at the Academy to an enthusiastic 
audience, and the question at once arose 
whether it were not possible to sing French 
words to original airs. The dilettante, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, said it was out of the ques- 
tion, but the director of the Optra Comique 
made the attempt, and Mme Favart appeared 
in the title role amid great applause ; this was 
the knell of the Optra Vaudeville. The old 
repertory failed to please, and Favart's fresh 
attempts along the new line met with no ad- 
verse criticism. When the entire management 
of the theatre soon after fell into his hands he 
was so patronized that the Cointdie Ilalienne 
proposed a consolidation with its ruinous rival. 
The Optra Comique had driven the Italian 
vogue from its own stage and supplanted it in 
its own domain. 

Favart's reputation was now at its height. 
His opinion was considered final in all ques- 
tions of dramatic art, and he was employed 
by the court of Vienna with a liberal emolu- 
ment as final referee in matters of theatrical 
custom. 

The last period of his life marks the decline 
from this brilliant apogee. His work was less 
independent and consisted largely in the mere 
writing of librettos. Just here comes in the 
Abbe' Voisenon, a hideous abortion aspiring to 
be a literary star ; his vanity was extreme, 
and he had assumed a position of authority 
altogether unsupported by real merit. To 
this man Favart submitted his plays for ad- 
vice and correction, and ere long the report 
became current that the Abb6 was their real 
author : a cursory comparison however of the 
style of the two men must dismiss any such 
statement as an ignorant and ill-natured slan- 
der. The definite attraction to the conceited 
churchman in this intercourse was undoubt- 
edly the dramatist's pretty wife, a fact proved 
by his excessive grief at her death, and the 



costly monument he erected to her memory. 
Favart's work was about over. The fickle 
taste of the Parisian public had taken another 
leap, and he was too old to follow. The Comt- 
die with ariettas was the favorite of the hour, 
and Sedaine was its expounder. In 1780 the 
Optra Comique, alias the Comtdie Italienne, 
left the Hotel de Bourgogne and occupied 
new quarters in the garden of the H6tel de 
Choiseul called the Salle Favart, and here 
many an ovation was accorded the aged play- 
wright before the stormy days of the revo- 
lution closed over Paris. Finally he retired 
to his villa at Belleville and died at the ripe 
old age of eighty-two years, in 1792. 

About a hundred pages of the work before 
us is devoted to a consideration of Favart's 
dramatis personae, and his method of com- 
position. The subject, perhaps, does not 
admit of any specially fine criticism, but it is 
handled carefully, with great attention to de- 
tail, and copious illustration. I shall briefly 
summarize the observations made. 

Favart produced some sixty vaudevilles, 
and in this style of work he was unsurpassed. 
His dramatis personae (one can scarcely call 
them characters) are mainly country folk and 
innocents, and a sort of puerile love his un- 
varying theme. His art consists in depicting 
situations controlled by this passion, and in 
revealing absurd predicaments induced by the 
naive wantonness of the lovers. These are 
the creations of his own imagination, and he 
uses them untiringly ; he has no care to depict 
truth or reveal nature, his sole object being to 
amuse. The woman of his plays is invariably 
beautiful, presumably as an indemnity for her 
inane simplicity; she knows nothing of the 
world or of herself. The hero is equally ig- 
norant ; he has never even heard of marriage, 
and recommends his mistress to his rival. 
They are as devoid of shame as our first par- 
ents, and in critical moments present an ap- 
pearance of astonished curiosity only. 

Jeannot meets Jeannette at a fair ; he gives 
her a bouquet and they both become be- 
witched. The interest consists in the attempts 
of the pair to break the enchantment ; they 
consult the birds and beasts on the best means 
of effecting a cure ; they leap like kids, dance, 
and chase each other like kittens, but all in 
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vain. The sheep sleeping suggests a remedy, 
so they imitate the example set them, but no 
alleviation of their disease follows; they are 
still more restless than before ; they join hands, 
then let go ; then Jeannot tries the plan of 
kissing Jeannette's hand ; this seems to afford 
temporary relief; they are both pleased and 
smile with gratification. It is perhaps possible 
that a complete cure may be effected by an 
embrace, and we leave them with this antici- 
pation. The characteristics are the same in 
all the plays: a pair of idiotic people who show 
the same incomprehensible ignorance and lack 
of savoir faire. 

In dramatic construction Favart may be said 
to be exceedingly clever ; his actors speak 
clearly and without circumlocution ; the drift 
of the story can be usually inferred from the 
first scene, and in case of any misunderstand- 
ing he avails himself of a monologue. An 
explanation of exits and entrances is not 
always at hand, but as these are invariably 
arranged at the right moment their awk- 
wardness is forgiven. His dramatic sense is 
admirable ; the stage-settings are carefully 
considered, and, as already mentioned, ac- 
curacy of costume was minutely regulated. 
To intensify the illusion of local color, he 
would place at times appropriate solecisms in 
the mouth of his peasants, not for the sake of 
truth to nature, but solely to produce effect. 

In regard to the choice of vaudeville airs, 
and use of the couplet, Favart showed himself 
singularly skillful. The latter was employed 
to express fear, joy, sorrow, jealousy, or ex- 
tremes of tenser feeling. It is also found 
gilding equivocal parts, when too broad situa- 
tions might cause displeasure, or is found en- 
casing some racy anecdote. Prose suffices for 
the short transition speeches, for insignificant 
detail, and the like subordinate offices. As to 
his vaudevilles: in his pantomimes, the accom- 
paniment was entirely of these airs, and con- 
sequently charged with an ulterior meaning. 
The older music which had been in constant 
service for years on the Pont Neuf was 
decidedly broad in its suggestions ; Le Sage 
used to say these songs were a very menace 
to modesty. A double entendre arose through 
this adaptation, and certain of them in conse- 
quence invariably provoked lewd associations. 



The addition of melody, however, seemed to 
varnish over vulgarity, and add the quota of 
refinement necessary to make it palatable to 
a Parisian. The author would veil his mean- 
ing under an analogous idea, and flatter his 
audience by leaving the discovery of the rela- 
tion to their ingenuity. His work abounds in 
this kind of duplex meaning. The sentimental 
plays characteristic of his last period, how- 
ever, show fewer examples of this peculiarity, 
though delicate situations still appear. 

Favart's attitude toward the last phase of 
Optra Comique is somewhat perplexing. He 
was one of the first to countenance the novelty 
at the ComSdie lialienne, and had prepared 
the ground previously by adopting newer and 
more elaborate airs in his vaudeville plays. 
Yet once the new style inaugurated, he clung 
tenaciously to old forms, as he found it very 
difficult to readjust the habits t>f a lifetime. 
Where he signally failed in these later at- 
tempts is in the delineation of strong emotion: 
he was neither hot nor cold and so pleased no 
one ; he strove to attract by an emasculation 
of the old-times wiles, and so lost the Gaelic 
salt with no substitute of soul-stirring emotion. 
His verses grew cold, and he could not fill with 
an inflated affectation the void occasioned by 
the absence of pure feeling. 

At the conclusion of an elaborate disserta- 
tion such as Mr. Font has produced, a work 
consisting of three hundred and fifty large 
octavo printed pages, and representing close 
investigation, and much labor, the reader 
naturally sums up in his mind the results of 
the effort, and questions the value of the ad- 
dition to the stock of literary knowledge 
arising from these pains. 

It is hardly possible to regard the Opera 
Comique as a literary development. From 
the librettist there is demanded a sense of 
dramatic fitness, and skill in versification ; 
but success does not require the subtle touch 
of the artist, nor a sou! instinct with a sense of 
things invisible. Favart was not an artist, 
nor a poet, simply a clever craftsman ; the 
origin of that type of stage art to which he de- 
voted himself was due to the craving of a 
light-minded people for novelty, and its con- 
tinuation and final definite recognition may 
be ascribed to the same demand for frivolous 
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diversion. There was no call here for able 
employment of style and no opportunity for 
elevated expression ; the musical setting hin- 
dered any attempt at noble creation. 

The interest, then, which would centre 
around a work of this sort must be excited by 
its connection with national life and social evo- 
lution, as an index to the trend of popular in- 
clination and the intellectual cast. Regarded 
in this light it assumes a rational relation to 
other forms of expression in which a nation 
records its changing taste and growing cul- 
ture, but its proper ratio to the general con- 
crete disclosure of the spirit of the time 
ought to be diligently guarded. If however 
by chance or misfortune, some single phe- 
nomenon becomes unduly prominent in the 
mind of a writer, the proportion is disturbed 
and the thing itself assumes a distorted shape. 
So with this treatise before us. 

After the glamour of the author's evident 
admiration for his subject has been lifted, and 
the innumerable details brushed aside, we 
may resolve the matter into the following 
residuum. 

Favart was an amiable, practical man, with 
feeble mental independence, possessing no 
small dramatic ability, and a happy knack at 
turning a couplet to suit a given tune. Beyond 
this, as far as I can see, he did not go — could 
not go, as we see by his failures to please in 
the latter part of his life. He was not the 
man to inaugurate a new thing; he took a spec- 
ial inheritance, and employed it to the best 
advantage, cleverly, but with little originality 
and with no literary feeling. The gifts en- 
trusted to him he used to good purpose, but 
they were only the one talent. 

In view of the rather meagre results deduced 
from the painstaking research of M. Font, we 
are constrained to wish that the learned Doc- 
tor had turned his attention to a more fruitful 
field, and expended his labor on some more 
inspiring subject. 

Phillip Ogden. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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Since the year 1878, there has been issuing 
from the German universities an almost steady 
flow of monographs dealing with questions of 
Old-English Syntax. Before that date a few 
isolated papers in this field had seen the light, 
of which, perhaps, the most important was 
Lichtenheld's article, "Das Schwache Ad- 
jectiv im Angelsachsischen," published in 
Haupt's Zeitschrift for 1873. But these were 
few, and far between : since the date men- 
tioned, more than fifty dissertations and im- 
portant articles have appeared, and in the 
past decade no year has seen the publication 
of less than three. The larger number of 
these have emanated from Leipzig, which has 
sent forth twenty dissertations, under the 
stimulus of Wiilcker and Sievers. Our own 
country has produced three, all of a high 
grade of excellence, and all prepared at Johns 
Hopkins under the direction of Prof. Bright. 
The American dissertations are marked by a 
breadth of view, a sanity of judgment, and a 
strong individuality of treatment, quite rare in 
similar German productions. 

But, steady as this flow has been, and valu- 
able as we may consider its results, the past 
twenty-five years have brought us little nearer 
to the complete treatise on Old-English Syn- 
tax which has been so much longed for. 
Koch and Matzner, in their general grammars, 
give fairly adequate consideration to the sa- 
lient points of the subject, but the matter is 
so scattered about in their volumes as not to be 
easily accessible ; moreover, their knowledge 
of the literature was not exhaustive, and their 
statements are liable to contradiction by the 
discovery of a few non-conforming cases, in 
some text with which they were not familiar. 
There are black swans in almost every field of 
research. Occasional rare usages are not no- 
ticed by them (though a few have been added 
by Zupitza, in the second edition of Koch). 
March's grammar, while superior to these 
German works in point of convenience and 
fulness, has its value impaired by the author's 
failure to regard Anglo-Saxon as a stage of 
the English language, and by his familiarity 
with Latin grammar, which influenced his 
classification. All these books are now at 
least a quarter of a century old ; during this 
period, the science has made large advances 



